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An analytical and comparative study of Northeastern 
University's MBA and Management Development (MDP) programs, as 
representative of university MBA and MDP programs generally, is 
given. Perceived effects on participants of their attendance and 
completion of either MBA or MDP in terms of their needs and 
objectives are measured. Results of two programs in relation to 
teaching effectiveness and teaching methodology are analyzed. 
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universities postulate that Northeastern's experience has wider 
application to other university programs. (Author/NF) 
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FOREWORD 



Professor Jr'itty's .-stud;: of grid uate business education is particu- 
larly timely for both business sei.rrls ar.d business organizations . Business 
schools ar*e at the height of their prestige and their programs have achieved 
v/ide acceptance as necessary/ to the continuing growth of managers at every 
stage of their careers. 

Yet this is also a time for serious questioning of the universi- 
ties and their contributions to society. For the business schools the 
questioning relates to the appropriateness and practicality of their pro- 
grams to the operating manager. The schools now offer highly respectable 
course content, sophisticated research, and advanced statistical, mathema- 
tical, and psychological concepts. But unless these are translated into 
ready application to the solution of problems and the design of strategies, 
managers will regard them as academic rather than professional in orientation 
and, therefore, not really relevant. I suggest that conpanies as well as 
Individual managers may be selecting business-school courses on the basis of 
different criteria in the future. They will select a program that is best 
tailored to the individuals present level of knowledge, experience, matur- 
ity, and future career needs. It will be less important whether a degree is 
involved or not, and it will be less important how "prestigious" a reputation 
is enjoyed by the school. The stress will be more on needs and learning which 
will contribute to present-day managerial tasks. 

Professor Crotty's study compares the reactions of recent graduates 
of Northeastern University's MBA and Management Development programs. These 
were all men who were over thirty years of age and experienced managers when 
they began their course work. The study is conprehensive in its analysis. 

I recommend its careful consideration by those in business schools respon- 
sible for curriculum design and those in business firms charged with program 
selection. 
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Introduction and Background 



This is an analytical and comparative study of Northeastern University's 
MBA and Management Development (MDP) programs as representative of university MBA 
and MDP programs generally. Chapter II sets the Northeastern MBA program into the 
broader development of American higher education for business. Chapter III does the 
same for Northeastern's Management Development Program but also links it to the 
growth and maturity of the adult education movement in the United States, The study 
then proceeds in Chapter IV to measure the perceived effects on participants of thei? 
attendance and completion of either the MBA or MDP in terms of their needs and ob- 
jectives, It also analyses the results of the two programs in relation to teaching 
effectiveness and teaching methodology. Chapter V states the conclusions of the 
study, assesses the strengths and weaknesses of Northeastern University's MBA and 
MDP as seen by participants, and draws implications for both industry and the univer- 
sities under the postulate that the Northeastern experience has wider application to 
other university programs. 



THE MBA APPROACH TO GRADUATE BUSINESS EDUCATION 



The more traditional approach to graduate business education is through 
formal graduate course work leading to the MBA degree. This is an increasingly 
popular approach among college graduates planning a business career and among com- 
panies in their recruiting of young men. The companies see in the MBA graduates men 
who are motivated towards a business career and who have been exposed in some depth 
to the several areas of business knowledge,* Full-time candidates for the MBA degree 
are usually recent college graduates in day-school programs lasting from one to two 
years, depending on undergraduate background. In addition, there are many part-time 
MBA programs which also lead to the MBA degree after several (typically 3-4) years 
of study. The part-time programs usually involve night courses which attract busi- 
nessmen at various stages of age and career development. 

Some companies grant leaves of absence and tuition rebates to encourage 
their older executives to pursue an MBA degree. Other executives, conscious of their 



Sheldon Zalaznick, "The MBA, The Man, The Myth, and The Method", Fortune 
(May, 1968), pp, 168-171, 200-206, 
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own needs, work towards an MBA degree at night on their own and without any particu- 
lar reference to their companies' plans for them. These are usually older, more 
experienced members of management who often have no graduate business training and 
usually no education at all beyond college except in technical fields, notably en- 
gineering. For example, Dr. Russell Cansler, Director of Placement for Northwestern 
University's Graduate School of Business, reports that more than one-third of its 
night MBA students are more than 40 years old. 2 At Northeastern University the pro- 
portion of older men has been increasing so that 55% of those entering the MBA pro- 
gram in 1969 were over 30 years of age (up from 44% in 1964) and 12% were over 40 
years of age (up from 8% in 1964) . 

THE EXECUTIVE EEVELDPriENT APPROACH 

The second approach to graduate business education is the university- 
sponsored executive development program. Its origins go back to Harvard in the late 
1920 s and MIT in the early 1930 's. But the movement began to burgeon in the 1950's 
so that by 1969 there were forty-nine university-sponsored executive programs in the 
nation, enrolling approximately 5,000 participants annually. 3 Of the forty-nine 
programs, twenty were long enough in course content to encompass the full range of 
graduate business subject matter. Executive programs have several advantages to 
sponsoring companies: (1) they are relatively short (six weeks is typical); (2) the 

choice of programs is under company control; (3) a man can be placed in a program 
most suited to his experience and needs; (4) a man's attendance can be timed to meet 
not only his own career expectations but also his company's plans for him; and (5) the 
programs are planned specifically to meet the needs of mature men in responsible 
business positions. 

THE MBA AND MANAGEMENT CEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 00MPARED 

Both the MBA and executive development programs seek to cultivate a broad- 
ness of view, a professional approach to management, a knowledge of the several man- 
agement functions, and a facility for using analytical skills in the solution of 
problems , 

The two programs also have a similar content which encompasses: (l) func- 

tional management, (2) policy and planning, (3) managing human resources, (A) measure- 
ment and control, and (5) the business environment. 

The Northeastern MBA program (find this is typical of MBA programs generally) 
requires 42 academic hours beyond the Bachelors degree (exclusive of. basic prere- 
quisites) for a total of 420 classroom hours of which 280 hours are prescribed and 
140 are for electives. The Northeastern management development program (MDP) provides 
240 hours of "supervised instruction", which includes lectures, case discussions, 

2 Tlme , August 15, 1969, p. 70. 

3 

George W. Bricker, (ed.), "1969 Executive Development Programs", Personnel 

Management - Policies and Practices (Eng“ •. Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall” Inc. 

1968), p. J;, 251. * 



the management "game" (a computer-based decision exercise that simulates the organ- 
ization environment), problem solving workshops, etc# The formal classroom is the 
most common approach in the MBA. 

The MDP has an in-residence format with conscious adherence to adult educa- 
tion devices and the small workshop group serves as core of the program. It is 
carefully structured to include representatives of all the major business experiences - 
accounting, finance, production, marketing, research, and general management. Approx- 
imately 40% of the program’s work takes place in these groups which the instructors 
treat as teaching/learning situations and where the men learn from one another as 
well as from the instructor. Because the MDP is in- residence, the participants are 
in almost continuous conversation with the instructors and with one another at meals, 
during recreation, and during off-hours. 

The theory of the MDP is that a substantially comparable result to the MBA 
can be attained in a shorter work span through concentrated effort, the elimination 
of all distractions, the drawing on the accumulated skills of students and faculty, 
and the careful structuring of course material and educational approach to the spe- 
cial circumstances of the participants. The MDP experience at Northeastern Univer- 
sity is spread over 9 months from the time initial reading assignments begin until 
the conclusion of the program. Advance readings for the MDP begin four months prior 
to classroom work, and six weeks of concentrated classroom time are interlaced with 
three week periods back at work over a five-months span. Additional reading assign- 
ments and projects are given during the three-week intervals. 

The MBA program, of course, provides reading, research and other prepara- 
tions, under the guidance of the instructors, along traditional academic lines. In 
all, about 200 hours of assignments are made for the four-five-month period before 
the start of the Northeastern MDP and during the interim weeks between sessions. This 
is in contrast to the Northeastern MBA which requires approximately 800 hours of 
preparatory work for its courses. 

Following is a description of major content areas and a listing of instruc- 
tional time at Northeastern allotted to each area by the MBA and the MDP, The com- 
parison is between the MDP courses, all of which are required, and the required 
courses of the MBA, Of course, the MBA electives allow another 140 classroom hours 
in any combination but not to exceed 80 hours in any one area (e,g, accounting). Many 
MBA students would use this opportunity to do concentrated work in a ’’major”, al- 
though a student of general management might spread electives according to preference. 
In contrast, the MDP group comes to the program with 10 or more years ’’concentration”, 
usually in one field of production, accounting, etc. An MBA with similar experience 
might do more work in the field of his primary expertise or, perhaps, in an allied 
or several other fields. 

Functional Management 

This area includes the specialized knowledge required in finance, produc- 
tion, and marketing. Both programs aim at giving students a broad familiarity with 



all of che functional areas of business. The MBA goes further in allowing deeper 
specialization in one area. The MDP does not do this because its client group comes 
with knowledge-In-depth of a specialty, gained over many prior years of experience. 
Its aim is to provide a working familiarity with the areas in which the participant 
is not expert. Instructional time includes 52 hours in the MDP (22%) and 120 hours 
in the MBA or 43% of required course work. 

Notice the much larger percentage 0 f required time spent on functional man- 
agement by the MBA, a reflection of the needs of the younger, inexperienced students 
as well as the needs of older students for broadening in unfamiliar areas. 

Policy and Planning 

The emphasis in this area is on the broader organizational considerations, 
such as corporate goals, capital limitations, government regulations, and the econo- 
mic outlook. It also includes the major elements in the planning process, particu- 
larly forecasting. The MDP mixes formal instruction with exposure to major business 
and governmental leaders as part of the structured program. The MBA emphasizes 
formal instruction while providing conferences and guest lectures by prominent out- 
side figures. The MDP devotes 42 hours (18%) and the MBA 40 hours (14%) to this 
area . 

The older, more exy***- need men in both programs are closer to that point 
in their careers where the target problems of -the total organization assume greater 
importance and interest. Note that both programs devote the same number of hours to 
this area although for the MDP the hours represent a larger portion of available 
time than fo\* the MBA. 

Managing Human Resources 

In this area the manager explores psychological and social factors at work 
within the organization. There takes place an explanation of the organization itself 
and the role of its various formal and informal relationships. This area encompasses 
the treatment of industrial relations, personnel policy, the setting of performance 
standards, and managerial appraisals. The Northeastern MBA program follows the 
classic Harvard case system in organizational behavior, while the MDP combines lec- 
tures and discussions by the Director of Psychiatric Sciences for a major U.S. cor- 
poration with several days of group interaction, using the established workshop 
groups. There are 45 hours (19%) available in the MDP and 40 hours (14%) in the 
MBA. 

Again, the number of hours devoted to this area is the same for both pro- 
grams — a common recognition of the growing importance of the "human resources* 1 
concept in organizations. For the MDP, the proportion of available hours is some- 
what larger in answer to a commonly expressed need by the many specialists for 
knowledge of the human area. An MBA participant with a similar need might elect 
extra courses in that area. 
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Measurement and Control 

Learning in this area centers on the uses and limitations of mathematical, 
statistical, and accounting techniques for measuring performance. This area also 
includes computer technology. Both programs give considerable attention to measure- 
ment and control due to its increasing importance of late and the very rapid deve- 
lopment of knowledge and techniques in the field. The MDP gives considerable weight 
to accounting and computer technology since computer science is new to most of its 
students and because familiarity with accounting and control principles tends to be 
weak among men who have spent many years in ether specialties. The MBA program 
allows for more concentration in this area through electives to meet individual needs 
or for the younger man who is looking towards this as a specialization. The MDP 
provides 53 hours (21%) and the MBA 60 hours (21%) in the area of measurement and 
con t ro 1 . 

Both programs show about the same degree of concern for the measurement and 
control area. Participants in both programs tend to be relatively ill-prepared by 
prior background in these subjects, whether they are younger students in the MBA or 
older, experienced men in either program. 

The Business Environment 

This area considers the growing influence of external forces on the firm. 
Especially important are the effects of changing technology along with trends in the 
domestic and international economies , Urban problems is a related area of great 
recent interest. The MDP emphasizes candid panel discussions with senior officials, 
with supplementary classroom lectures and background readings. The MBA puts more 
stress on formal preparation and classroom discussion. There are 48 hours in the 
MDP program (20%) and 20 hours in the MBA (8%) . 

The relatively heavy emphasis on the business environment in the MDP repre- 
sents. an effort to update men who tend to have been very career-oriented during 
their working years. They are increasingly aware of the impact of the world around 
them on the fortunes of themselves and their organizations. The MBA, too, is begin- 
ning to reflect a concern that the professional manager cannot operate in the limited 
world of his own organization. To data, however, the MBA has left the development 
of this area mainly to the optional subjects. 

The summary table shows how equally balanced are the five major course areas 
in the Northeastern MDP. In the Northeastern MBA functional management has the 
greatest preponderance among the required courses; the business environment has a 
relatively small weight; and the other three areas an approximately equal weight, 
with actual hours nearly the same as in the MDP. 

Northeastern University’s MBA and the MDP both try to offer a reasonably 
balanced course structure, although the MBA must meet the needs of a broader client 
group in terms of age and experience. For example, the MDP program has more account- 
ing/finance (an area of relative weakness) and relatively little in production (an 
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TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OF REQUIRED CLASSROOM HOURS a 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 



Field of Study 
(i) 


MDP 


MBA 


Number 

(2) 


Percentage 

(3) 


Number 

(4) 


Percentage 

(5) 


Functional Management 


52 


22 


120 


43 


Policy and Planning 


42 


18 


40 


14 


Managing Human Resources . . 


45 


19 


40 


14 


Measurement and Control 


53 


21 


60 


21 


Business Environment 


48 


20 


20 


8 


TOTAL 


240 


100 


X 

o 

00 

CM 


100 



3 

All MDP hours are required. Two-thirds of MBA hours are required. 
The MBA has an additional 120 hours in elective Lourses . 



area of relative strength). In the MBA course structure, by contrast, production 
receives approximately equal weight to marketing, finance, etc. There are similar 
contrasts in other areas. The design of the MDP more directly takes into account 
the past experiences of its client group and builds an academic sequence around those 
experiences, both using them and supplementing them. 

Since 15,000 Master's degrees are given in various business fields annually 
and 5,000 executives are now attending executive development programs each year, it 
is timely to compare the reactions of businessmen to these modes of education. Are 
their needs being met? Is one program more effective than the other in their esti- 
mation? These questions will be explored in succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER II 



The Development of the Graduate Business School 
in the American University 

SUMMARY 



The nineteenth century saw the character of higher education in this 
country become uniquely American as it was made to fit the special cultural 
patterns that the nation developed. During the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries specific institutional forms and educational programs 
evolved, including the professional business school in a university setting. 
From the beginning the business schools emphasized the manager as opposed to 
the owner or the entrepreneur. They stressed the application of a body of 
theoretical knowledge to the service of the larger community. The early 
schools offered a tight curriculum and a clear pattern of what professional 
business education should be. As schools and programs proliferated during 
the 1920's course work became increasingly unrelated and highly specialized. 
Depression and War occasioned serious rethinking of graduate business educa- 
tion. The 1930 's saw the development of research bureaus with the increas- 
ingly enthusiastic cooperation of the business community itself. The value 
of practical experience, especially by faculties, also cane to the fore at 
this time and reached its peak during World War II. The experiences of War 
and Depression showed how inport ant is perspective to men of affairs. Re- 
newal of the concept of general education as a foundation for professional 
education took place in the post-war period. By the late 1950's business 
education was ready for a general reassessment which the Ford and Carnegie 
reports provided. These had profound effects on the rapid development of 
business schools' prestige. They advocated two-year programs with a strong 
professional emphasis but based on solid preparation in the liberal arts; the 
need' for faculty research to give necessary stimulation to course design and 
student interest; an amount of specialization that would not subvert the broad 
professional preparation of the manager; and some scope for special student 
interest through course electives. The r€iA degree now has wide acceptance in 
the world of business. Yet there is some doubt whether it is accepted for its 
own value or for such peripheral reasons as the screening and motivation of 
graduates it also assures. 
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In his book, The Temporary Society , Warren G. Bennis quotes Colin Clark’s 
article "Oxford Reformed" in Encounter magazine (January, 1965) as stating that it 
would be a "dreadful suggestion that Oxford ought to have a business school."! 

Clark is reiterating what Robert M. Hutchins has been saying for many years now and 
Jacques Barzun more recently in their calls for a return to the fundamental concept 
of what they think a university should be: a place where the intellect is culti- 

vated and where the practical applications and the solutions of immediate problems 
have a distinctly second placed They fear that practical concerns tend to subvert 
the university when linked too closely with it. 

Clark Kerr sees a different role for the university — especially the Ameri- 
can university. He compares the "knowledge industry" of the current age with the 
railroad industry of the nineteenth century. Knowledge, he sayt-, is a focal point 
of national growth, and it will be made to serve national ends as the German, Eng- 
lish, and medieval models of knowledge served the needs of their respective socie- 
ties, He points to developing nations as recognizing the fundamental nature of 
knowledge in their own future progress. In the United States, too, the universities 
are discovering their own uniquely American form thit has its roots in the American 
context and that is attuned to the special needs of the American society. ^ 

In confirmation, Bennis holds that the American academic man "has become 
more committed to action, in greater numbers, with more diligence, and with higher 
aspirations than at any other time in history." The American intellectual and the 
manager have recognized quite recently the "enormous possibilities of joint ven- 
tures." The first sign of this joint recognition was the founding of professional 
schools of law, medicine, and engineering with schools of business and public ad- 
ministration following more recently. In fact, it is only in this century that 
science itself, especially applied science, has found a recognized place in the 
American university,^ 

Thus, while the place of science seems secure, the debate over the proper 

role of the university continues. The debate itself began in the early nineteenth 

century and has proceeded through what DeVane calls a series of revolutions that 

have changed the world and have enlarged the demands of society upon the university. 

The Industrial Revolution has developed space. The Scientific Revolution 
has had, and is still having, an immense effect upon our modes of thinking 
and the everyday details of our life. The democratic processes in society, 

barren G. Bennis and Philip E, Slater, The Temporary Society (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1968), p. 62. 
o 

Robert M. Hutchins, The Learning Society (New York: Frederick A. Praegar, 

Inc., 1967). 

3 

Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University (Cambridge, Mass,: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1963), 

^Bennis and Slater, op, cit,, pp, 62-63. 
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